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notes of lessons. 

rw have thought that it might be of use to our readers 

^1* otvn families) to publish from month to month 
(m their otv _ Notes „f Lessons prepared by 

T g , of the Home of Education for the pupils of the 
P™ cdsiug School. We should like to say, however, that such 
is never given as a tour deforce, but is always an 
mts, ration or an expansion of some part of the chtldren s 
regular studies (in the Parents’ Revuw School), some passage 
in one or other of their school books.— E d.J 


Subject : Grammar. 

Group: English. Class IV. Average Age : 1 6 . Time : 40 mins 

By Hilda M. Fountain. 

Objects. 


I. To connect grammar with literature. 

II. To connect the present with the past by tracing 
the history of certain words. 

III. To make the pupils see that an author's language, 

and consequently his style, are influenced by his 
subject. 

IV. lo interest the pupils in finding out the meaning 

of words from their derivation, making use of 
their knowledge of Latin as far as possible. 

\. To teach the Latin prefixes commonly found in 
English words. 

VI. To cultivate the mental habit of accuracy. 


r ^ P U P'1 S each read part of a passage froi 

, JOn s ec hne and Fall of the Roman Empire and te 
them to notice the language. 

order a ^ troo P s Maximin, advancing in exceller 
T h( . at ., the f °°‘ ° f ‘ he 4s. they we, 

frontiers of Italy!' The ""ll desolatlon that reigned on th 
abandoned rm »T • vdlages and open towns had bee 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattl 
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was driven away the provisions removed or destroyed the 
bndges broken down, „ or was anything left which could 
afford either shelter or subsistence to an invader. Such had 
been the w.se orders of the generals of the senate, whose 
design was to protract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin 
by the slow operation of famine, and to consume his strength 
in the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, which they had 
plentifully stored with men and provisions from the deserted 
country. Aquileia received and withstood the first shock of 
the invasion. The streams that issue from the head of the 
Hadriatic Gulf, swelled by the melting of the winter snows, 
opposed an unexpected obstacle to the arms of Maximin. 


“At length on a singular bridge, constructed with art and 
difficulty of large hogsheads, he transported his army to 
the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards in the 
neighbourhood of Aquileia, demolished the suburbs, and 
employed the timber of the buildings in the engines and 
towers with which on every side he attacked the city. The 
walls, fallen to decay during the security of a long peace, 
had been hastily repaired on this sudden emergency; but 
the firmest defence of Aquileia consisted in the constancy of 
the citizens; all ranks of whom instead of being dismayed, 
were animated by the extreme danger and their knowledge 
of the tyrants’ unrelenting temper. Their courage was 
supported and directed by Crispinus and Menophilus, two 
of the twenty lieutenants of the senate, wTio, with a small 
body of regular troops had thrown themselves into the 
besieged place. The army of Maximin was repulsed on 
repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by showers of 
artificial fire, and the generous enthusiasm of the Aquileians 
was exalted into a confidence of success by the opinion that 


Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in person in the defence 


of his distressed worshippers.” 

Step II. — Let the pupils read Tennyson’s In Memoriam^ 
Canto VII., with the same object. 


“ Dark house by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street 
Doors, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand. 

“ A hand that can be clasped no more— 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 

And like a guilty thing I creep 
At earliest morning to the door. 
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. He is not liere ; but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
. , , . u-~oLrc hiank dz 


///.—Draw from the pupils a comparison of the 
of the two extracts. That of the first is full of 
rds of Latin derivation, and this is due principally to the 
subject and the fact that the author must have read a great 
deal of Latin, and so his language has become impregnated 
with it. In the case of the extract from In Memoriam the 
words are almost all English in origin, and this is because 
the subject is an expression of the poet’s grief and loneli- 
ness, and he gives vent to his feelings in simple language 
and every-day words. 

Step IV .— Ask the pupils if there are any Latin words in 
the passage from In Memoriam , and draw attention to the 
word street ; the only one, and that one of the oldest, having 
been in the language since the time of the Roman occupation. 

Step V . — Ask the pupils to pick out all the words with 
prefixes and say of what origin they are. “ Z/wlovely ” and 
“be<g in.” Un and be are both English. 

Step VI. Ask the pupils to pick out all the words with 
prefixes from the extract from Gibbon and write them on the 
black board at their dictation, thus : 
ad advancing, arrived, afford. 
ex— excellent. 


de desolation, destroyed, design, deserted. 
(i — abandoned. 


1,1 inhabitants, invader. 
pro— provisions, protract. 
re rem oved, received. 
sub — subsistence. 


Con . consume , constructed. 
with — -withstood. 

ob opposed, obstacle. 
un-ex unexpected. 

and so on, the list a 

the pupils. e pen< ing on the words chosen by 


Diere are only two with 7 WhlCh are the pt 

all Latin/ ’ “ nd “»• Tell them that the 
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Step l ///.-To arrive at the meaning of the prefixes and 
their force in the words in which they occur, take words such 
as “inhabitant,” “provide” and “remove,” whose roots the 
pupils ought to know and draw the meaning of the prefix 
from a comparison of the words « moves ” and “ removes ” 
“vides” and “provides.” When necessary tell the pupils 
the loot and its meaning, so that they may discern for 
themselves the force of the prefix. 

Step /X— Rub the words off the board, leaving only the 
prefix and where necessary, as in the case of re , de , con , etc. 
let the pupils come to the board and write down the force of 
the prefix beside it. 


Step X . — Ask the pupils for other examples of words 
containing the prefixes they have learnt, helping them by 
giving new roots when necessary. 


II. 

Subject : A Igebra. 

Group: Mathematics. Class III. Average age, 12. 

Time : 30 minutes. 

By H. M. A. Bell. 

Objects. 

I. To introduce a new branch of mathematics, touching 
on the two first simple rules. 

II. To increase the power of attention and reasoning. 

ill. To encourage accuracy. 

IV, To stimulate interest in a new subject. 

Lesson. 

Step /. — Tell the children about the introduction of 
algebra: Arabs derived it from the Hindus, and it was from 
Arabs that Europeans first obtained their acquaintance with 
it. The first books on algebra were written in the fourth 
century. Algebra derived its name through the Italian and 
Spanish from the Arabic Al-jebr— the resetting of anyt ing 
broken, hence combination, i.e. y the combination of numbers 
and quantities. Algebra, the science or knowledge of 
numbers, of later growth than arithmetic, was at first mere y 
a kind of universal arithmetic, symbols taking t e p ace o 
numbers. It is now a distinct branch of mathematics. 

YOL. XIV. — NO. 5 . 
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Ask the children for the different signs used i n 

Ste P ll ; : fnr th eir respective values, as 
‘TqZT- stands for “ is equal to " or “ are equal to " ; 

PYQ 711 ft 1C , 3 ^ ^ ' 1 1 *■ 1 _ 

Plus + put before a number means that what. that symbol 
represents has to be added ; as, 4 + 5 = 9. (Ask for 
examples of symbols with + between.) 

Minus, put before a number means that what that 

symbol represents has to be subtracted ; as, 5 2 — 3. 

(Ask for examples of symbols with — between.) 

When a symbol has neither + nor — written before it, + i s 
always understood. 

Step 111 .— Shew the difference betw-een positive and 
negative signs, and how they are used, the positive before a 
positive number or one to be added, the negative before a 
negative number or one to be subtracted. All numbers are 
either positive or negative. (Ask for examples of each kind.) 
Shew from examples how, in considering negative numbers, 
we overstep the boundary of arithmetic and enter on 
algebra. Ihus in arithmetic you cannot subtract 7 from 4 to 
give a sensible answer, but in algebra, you can have negative 


answers. 


S7<?/ IV. Let the children work the following examples: — 
l man, starting from a sign-post, walks on for 7 steps 
(positive) and then goes back to steps (negative) to pick 
, a f° met lin &- How far would he be from the post ? 

:*r kS '° St ' 8 - How many did he 

3 owe Bmnhfwholt f ^ A ^ H ° W mUCh d ° 6S A 
4‘ A cart was driven > r mil 1 
the driver turned ih v, a ° ng a r ° ad runnin S south, 
back. How far , e °rses round and drove 20 miles 

5- A boy had on W “ h then ? 

when he found th- 2 ° Ste P s towards his school 

sh «p which was 26 h * d f ° rgotten to bu Y a book at a 


When he 


steps in the opposite direction. 


M iici > ne was at tb i u ppusne uirecuun. 

^ he than when he sta^ted°^ ^° W muc ^ nearer school was 

d i«fc from arkh ‘ he Childl 
well * rith ">«>c. 


ren if 

Ef nu +«rr„d C ’alv’, lhi ‘ t ln al 8+ »« use' leuers 
f hus a may = , , , "V '«ter may stand for any numl 


they know how algebra 


2 4> etc. 


ma y stand for any number, 
and any other letter may have 
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the same value. Give the following examples toTTw’^ted 
out : — 

1. If a = 3, b = 6, and c = 2, find the value of: 

( * ) a + 4 
(2) b — 3 
<3) c — 5 
( 4 ) a + b — c 

2. If x= 6 

(') What is half x } 

( 2 ) What is ^ of x: 

3. If x = 12 

(0 What is twice x ? 

(2) What is six times x ? 

4. I have £x, you have £y, and someone else has £z. How 
many have we altogether ? 

5. How old are you now ? How old will you be in x years? 

6. If you are 1 5 years old now, how old were you v years ago ? 

7. Add together p , c/, x, a, b. 

8. Subtract a and b from x. 


III. 

Subject: New Testament Story — The Stilling of the Tempest. 

Group: History. Class II. Average age of children: 10. 
Time: 30 minutes. 

By Lillian Lees. 

Objects. 

I. To try to give to the children some new spiritual 
thought and a practical idea of faith. 

II. To bring the story of the Stilling of the Tempest 
vividly before their minds. 

III. To interest them in the geography of the Holy Land. 

IV. By means of careful, graphic reading, to help them 

to feel the wonderful directness, beauty and 
simplicity of the Bible language : in short, to 
make them feel the poetry of the Bible 

Apparatus required. 

1. Bibles for the children. 

2. A good map of Palestine. 

3. Thomson’s Land and Book. 

4. Pictures of (1) A storm on a lake; (2) Galilean boats; 

(3) The Sea of Galilee. 
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Lesson. 


cv * / Ask the children to find St. Matt. viii. 23 i n their 
Kiblfs Tell the story of the Stilling of the Tempest, 
keeping as closely as possible to the language of the Bible. 

o!) Let the children find the Sea of Galilee on the map, 
and gathering from the map , some notion of the surrounding 
country; compare with Lake Windermere. 

Show course of journey by reference to verses 5 and 28 
in the same chapter. 

Show pictures of ships used in the East and the Sea of 
Galilee. 

{b) Describe the tempest graphically, drawing from the 
children the reason for the sudden storms (caused by the 
ravines down which the winds rush) ; get from them their 
idea of a storm at sea or on a lake. 

Show photograph of a storm on Lake Windermere. 

{c) Try to make the children understand the twofold nature 
of our Lord : — 

(1) His Humanity — He was evidently weary. 

(2) His Divinity — His power over Nature. 

f ) Iry to make the children feel the exquisite simplicity 
ot the Bible language and the forceful way in which it 
brings pictures before the mind. 

H^arol^r a tem P est ~ His disciples came to Him— 
(e) “Thp ^ UaS a ^ reat ca ^ m - Refer to Psalm cvii. 
faith is iust marve ^ ec ^ fry to show the children that 
the better we Low ^ Understandin £> knowing; how 
Draw from thp person > the more we can trust them. 

verse of this story buTa faUh is . shown in nearly every 
it did not go far enou h ^ &S disciples were concerned, 

Draw from them that it- ; 

person always i n ord 1S n0t necessar y to be with a 

h »w people show fait^ in t0 n h t Ve faith in them ‘ Ask them 

Step II . — Read the & tbe actaons °f their daily lives. 
so that the children win° r ^ ^ r ° m tbe ®*kle ; read it carefully, 
the vivid pictures which appreciate its literary value and see 

St * W.-Let the chi a ngS bef ° re the ™nd. 
muc h as possible to the TVm " narrate the story, keeping as 
c c>ioie words. 








is Club is open to any readers of the Review, either lady 
or gentleman The terms are 6s. for six months. All work 
marked for exhibition is criticised by Mr. David Murray A R A 
on the yearly “Pupils' Show Day,” in Miss Stewart Wood's 
studio, Vine Court Studio, Holland Street, Kensington. All 
particulars of the Club can be obtained from Miss A Y 
Davidson, Secretary, 4 1 , Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W. 


November, 1902, to May, 1903. 

Subjects for May . 

f- Silver and green. Go out into the nearest orchard, and 
sit low down among the long grass until you can see a 
delicate fringe of feathery grasses against the sky. Note 
the sharp note of the young green, and the blue grey lights 
on it reflected from the sky. Paint into your study any 
wild flowers that may accidentally grow in the grass. 

If* — Blossoms . Do not try to paint a whole tree in blossom. 
Go rather close up to one branch, and see the tender pink, 
or grey, or white, with the dark stems against a bit of blue 
sky. Take a small bit, and study it hard. 

III. — Draw some bare branches, naming the tree, either in 
pencil or on a bit of brown paper with coloured chalk. 


OUR WORK. 

[We think other branches might like to see these practical suggestions 
which we are allowed to publish. — E d.] 

PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION. 

(Edinburgh Branch.) 

Collections of Common Things. 

Last year, at this time, it was suggested that some Collections of Common 
Things should be made, which might be of use in Board Schools. A 
considerable number of Collections were sent in last October, including 
Shells, Woods, Mosses, Feathers, Bones, and Nature Books. It is hoped 
that this year a much larger number will be sent in. I he following letter, 
which was addressed to a Member of Committee, shows to what uses 
such material can be put in our Board Schools, and how gratefully it is 
received : — 

“ North Canongate School, 

Edinburgh, 10 th July , 1900. 

“ A year ago you asked me if collections of Shells, Mosses, &c., made 
bv the children of the Members of the Parents’ National Educational 
Union, could be utilised by the children in the Elementary Schools of the 
city, and I then said : ‘ I thought they could.’ Now, I no longer think— I 
know. By a strange chance, the making of the collections coincides with 





